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ALONG THE WAY 


HB What! The New Deal only going to plant 
2,000 new cherry-blossom trees to ‘replace’ 
those recently destroyed in Washington? They 
must be running short of ciphers. Funny some 
brain-truster didn’t think of the time that was 
destroyed with those trees. . . 2,000 nor 2,000,- 
000 trees can ever bring that back. 
* * * 


WB FRANK HANBURY writes from Peoria 
that he is instituting a campaign in Illinois 
this winter to secure the adoption of a CER- 
TIFIED ARBORISTS law. Better step on it, 
FRANK! The CONNECTICUT and CALI- 
FORNIA boys are all set to go to the “hon- 


orables.” 
* * * 


WB AkKauri Pine (Agathis robusta), the larg- 
est in America, was recently destroyed on the 
grounds of the late Senator Jones in Santa 
Monica. The beautiful grounds now form a 
beautiful setting for the Miramar Hotel. The 
tree was destroyed to make way for a cot- 
toe>! Can you beat it? DR. DAVID FAIR- 
CHILD, in his recent entrancing book, “THE 
WORLD WAS MY GARDEN,” said that 
his efforts to establish the tree in Florida had 
been unsuccessful. This grand specimen of 
broadleaf pine was 40 ft. tall and about 3 ft. 
in diameter breast high. 
* * * 


WE 4 stroll through JOE KLADLER’S Los 
Angeles City Park Department Nursery is a 
distinct pleasure. The number of new varie- 
ties of beautiful flowering shade trees speaks 
well for the future appearance of Los An- 
geles streets. 
* * * 

Mi From ’way down yonder in ANGOL, 
CHILE, comes this very interesting announce- 
ment: 

“The MILLER NURSERY takes pleasure 
in announcing two new and noteworthy ad- 
ditions: 

Common Names: Kitty Lou; Peggy Ann. 


Proper Names: Katherine Luetta; Mar- 
guerite Ann. 

Yate of Arrival: Sent. 23. 1938. 

Orisinators: DOROTHY AND LEON 


MILLER. 
Dimensions: At birth, weight 6% Ibs. each.” 
Congratulations, folks! Sorry we can’t or- 
der a couple specimens. ! 
* * * 


WE BARNEY BARTLETT, the demon tool 
builder of DETROIT, tells us he is handling 
a new tree moving rig. Big tree moving is 
the most fascinating and satisfaction giving 
phase of Arboriculture, think we! 

* * * 


HB One of the grandest fall coloring panora- 
mas that has ever filled these eyes was en- 
joyed early in October when driving through 
PROVO CANYON, outside SALT LAKE 
CITY. I envy L. S. MORRIS, Landscape En- 
gineer of the Utah Highway Department, the 
privilege of feasting each fall on one of God’s 
most lavish displays of greens, browns, reds, 
yellows, splashed as only He knows how in 
this glorious canyon. Wish he would tell us 
what plants cons‘itute this canvas—except for 
the poison ivy which I almost grabbed in my 
enthusiasm. 


WE Future highways in TEXAS, MISSOURI, 
OHIO and ILLINOIS will not be dreary 
stretches of colorless concrete. The plantings 
and composition thereof in these States are 
splendid tributes to the LANDSCAPE EN- 
GINEERS responsible. 
* 


* * 


WH For a long time the name SPEED TREE 
EXPERT COMPANY had us guessing. Fig- 
ured it was someone trying to fool the pub- 
lic . . . but then we met BILL SPEED in 
St. Louis. Incidentally, BILL had the last word 
at the Conference. 

* * * 


Wi BOB THOMPSON has been a-hunting. 
Did you have any luck, ROBERT? 


7 * * 


MB Check up on your equipment for the spring 
rush. Business is on the up-grade and by 
spring should be “around the corner.” Worn- 
out tools and equipment cut down efficiency. 
PATRONIZE “TREES” ADVERTISERS 
WHEN BUYING. Also watch for the inter- 
esting spring number (April) parade of what 
to buy and from whom. 
* 7. * 


WB Recreation and parks in TOLEDO are in 
the big capable hands of my old friend, GOR- 
DON JEFFREY. “JEFF” played a lot of 
football and basketball at OHIO STATE... 
how many years ago, JEFF? 

* * * 


HB Congratulations to PAUL TILFORD, Ed- 
itor of the 14TH NATIONAL SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS on 
a very swelegant job. Better get your orders 
in fast; this latest “best seller” will not last 
long. 

. * * 
WB You are urged to send in for publication 
notes, comments, articles or pictures pertain- 
ing to tree preservation, forestry or landscape 
uses of trees. Criticize too, if you wish, but 
remember the editor’s high blood pressure. 

. . * 
WB Had a very enjoyable afternoon visiting 
fine trees with GEO. HASTINGS of New 
York here recently, We saw the remnants of 
the fine EUCALYPTUS stand on the grounds 
of the old Santa Monica Forestry station. 
Saw several fine specimens of Koelreuteria bi- 
pinnata, resplendent with their crimson seed 
pods. Mr. Hastings said this tree will do in 
New York . . .well, it certainly should be 
used profusely. 

* * * 
Wi FRED ROEWEKAMP of the Los Angeles 
Park Department was in fine fettle the other 
day having succeeded in securing several wit- 
nesses who had seen a crew, employed by a 
sign board company, destroying trees. This 
was not their first offense. 

oa . * 
WE Our change of schedule came about in an 
effort to have more seasonable timely releases 
in all parts of the country. Starting with this 
issue, January, the next issues will be April, 
July and October. Pardon for not notifying 
you, but subscriptions are pouring in and we 
have been real busy. Thanks a lot, everyone 

. and a Happy and Prosperous New Year! 


THE COVER PICTURE Tre Sir Joseph Hooker Oak (Valley White Oak—Quercus 
lobata), near Chico, Calif. This grand tree has a spread of 150 feet, is 110 feet tall and at six 
feet above the ground measures 28 feet in circumference. 


—Photo courtesy Chico Chamber of Commerce, 
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Hotel 
Leamington 


19th and Franklin Sts. 
Oakland, California 


We cordially invite you to at- 
tend the Western Shade Tree 
Conference. The Leamington is 
your best hotel and we await 
with pleasure the opportunity 
of welcoming you to this city. 
Phil C. Riley, Managing Director 


Phil C. Riley, Managing Director 
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Libraries, $1.00 


Proceedings 
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Order taken for 5th Proceedings 
$1 each 
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L. C. Chadwick, Secretary 
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Original Americans and great warriors all. Indian 
lore brings us stories of mighty deeds and mighty 
men but today another INDIAN is everywhere giving 





‘all a splendid account of itself — THE INDIAN FIRE Chief Tecumseh 
Parra : PUMP. Endorsed by foresters and fire chiefs, those This, shawnee Nehiet, noted 
te De ee in any way connected with Fire Protection should be So ot So 2 8 
INDIANS. du sivit familiar with these famous clear water pumps. Write a eS 


, i r - . . of 1812. At one time he 
te the re today for full information and catalog in color. attempted to combine all 
Indians from Canada te 
Florida in a great confed- 
eracy to resist the encroach- 
ment of the whites. 
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4 HE INDIAN is the last word in fire fighting equipment for grass, forest and brush fires. 
This widely used extinguisher has been built and improved according to the recommenda- 
tions of experts No detail has been overlooked to make it the most effective, high power 
fire fightin; it ever invented. 


Five gallon heavy galvanized or brass tank may be kept 
constantly filled with clear water. Tank, which is ventilated 
and curved to fit the back, carries on shoulders or by carry- 
ing handle. Pump throws powerful 50 ft. stream. Large 
opening rr quick refilling. Never wears out. Carry- 
ing rack may be had. One tankful will extinguish 300 ft. 
of brush fire and 500 ft. of grass fire. 


MANY USES 


Photo at right 
shows INDIANS 
heing used to ex- 
tinguish tent fire. 
These handy 
pumps can be em- 
ployed to excellent 
odvantage in fight- 
ina all manner of 








VENTILATED TANK 
Regardless of how long the 
INDIAN is carried, no dampness 
seeps through against carrier's 








PA TO FILL fires. Thei- strength back. The ventilated tank per- 

: ‘ sks and portability mits a continuous circulation of 
Large permits tank to be make them adapt- air which keeps the back dry 
quick 1 y clear water used. shle to all condi- and comfortable at all times. 
Can b ntly on the fire tions. The INDIAN carries high on the 
line. 7 t be propped up. shoulder—no chafing or rubbing 
They trong and rigid. the hips. 
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CORDIALLY YOURS 





The profession of arboriculture is badly in need of some of 
its own medicine, namely, pruning, or perhaps better yet, ex- 
cision of the fungous, procrastination. This insidious disease 
seems to have gained a foothold in arborists and has retarded 
efforts to secure passage of Certified Arborist laws in many 
states. 


There are arguments for and against such bills; regardless, 
this type of legislation looks like the: only possible manner 
whereby the competent man can obtain recognition and the 
profession a standing. So long as there is no university that 
gives comprehensive training in arboriculture, the logical step 
in the attainment of professional recognition is unquestionably 
by legislation. 

There may be “bugs” in the proposed Certified Arborist 
act, but they will never be known unless it is tried. 

The arborists of California are presenting such a bill to the 
State Legislature this month, and all signs point jto its. accept- 
ance. It has the support of most Park.Superintendents, Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agents, County Foresters and others, but it 


needs the 100 per cent support of all tree men who think they 
are worthy of being called Arborists. This support means more 
than just sitting back and watching two or three fellows do 
all the work—it means contacting State representatives, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, etc. Get in and help to attain this mile- 
stone in American Arboriculture! 


WANTS TO SEE A TREE 

One of the finest things it has been my pleasure to read in 
a newspaper appeared recently. The story came out of Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

It seems that by a splendid piece of medical surgery sight 
has been restored to a 63-year-old lady, who had evidently 
been born blind. After seeing her family for the first time and 
the commonplace things as we know them, she expressed a 
desire to go to the country as soon as she is able, to see a tree! 


We, who have been treated more kindly than this gentle 
lady, do not realize the privilege that is ours in being able to 
glory in the sight of a tree. This finest member of the plant 
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well since the beginning of time, and 
rent dependence of man on the products 
this lady to express her first real de- 
nfusion that must have been hers when 
s, lights, her family, and other wonders 


»ADE A SPADE 
veginning of a worthwhile piece of pro- 
the start of a drive to stop the use of 
the lumber industry. The Western Pine 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association have 
against the use of the term ‘Oregon 
<istant as a tree species; in reality it is 
suga taxifolia). The confusion is further 
ion of much Ponderosa Pine (P. pon- 
regon and in the general western market 
Idaho White Pine (P. monticola) and 
rtiana). In other words, each tree has 
and if it is Pine, call it Pine; if Fir, 


arried into the ornamental field where 
mind ; however, in this case, the botani- 
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cal name is the point at issue. Will it be Carya or Hicorta? 
Hicoria is the accepted generical name according to the Ameri- 
can botanical code, but many persist in the use of the former 
name, which is confusing. There are other similar instances 
and it would not be amiss for American botanists and others 
to agree on one name and use only that in texts and for daily 
use. 
PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OR 

Adherents of public ownership of forest lands have many 
points in their favor; as a matter of fact, the scale swings pre- 
ponderately in their direction and unless the operators still 
employing destructive logging methods do an about face they 
may wake up some morning with a headache that aspirin will 
not relieve. Public opinion has been directed into public own- 
ership channels for many years—and justifiably. However, the 
sincere efforts by many big operators in recent years to use 
their forest holdings intelligently is worthy of support. They 
are making efforts to convert their brothers and we sincerely 
hope they redouble their efforts because when all is said and 
done, while they may hold title to their particular lands, the 
welfare of the nation is to be considered above the profit of 
a few. 
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its massive trunk was occasionally marred 
ONAL PARK, — The _ by thoughtless initial 


Efforts have been m 
Grizzly Giant with a high wire fence, with a 
circle of posts and chain, and in 1931 hun- 
dreds of native shrubs were planted, protec‘ed 
by a wire network, but this, too, was only 


This unusual specimen of limber pine — lar sight to come upon this tree suddenly 
(P. flexilis) stands along the Lincoln as you do driving from the East. Careful 


scrutiny of the picture will show a huge 
wire cable fastened around the rock, from 
which the tree is growing, to prevent 
splitting. This might prove a boomerang 
and result in the death of the tree by re- 
stricting expansion of the roots in natural 
growth. 


THE OLD PINE TREE 


This vear, the plan of installing low guard 
carvers or souvenir yails, footpaths and heavy planting of native 


: trees and shrubs was initiated. Not only will 
ade to safeguard the 3 


the planting tend to keep visitors from mutil- 
ating the venerable tree, but it has restored 
the area as nearly as possible to its natural 
condition, which will undoubtedly prolong the 
life of this giant for several generations. 
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By ALF Z. NELSON 
United States Forest Service 
Washington, D. C. 

Each of the forty-eight States prides 
itself on the history of its beginning as 
a sovereignty, on its historical develop- 
ment and growth as a part of a great 
nation, and on its human and _ physical 
resources. Such idealogy is symptomatic 
of any group of people bound in interest 
in the common wealfare, by love for the 
soil and its products, and by life-long ha- 
bitat. Imperfect though democratic rule 
may be, the sincere citizen is motivated 
by loyalty to and pride in his own State. 
These are commendable traits which in 
the aggregate symbolize the greatness of 
any commonwealth. 

Tradition and history must be sym- 
bolized. The significance of State names 
and State flags are subjects on which 
much of interest has been written. Each 
of the forty-eight States has selected as 
emblematic of its flora, an official State 
flower. From the State of Washington 
with its rhododendron, to Florida with 
its orange blossom, and California with 
its golden poppy, to Maine with its pine 
cone and tassel, each State has its own. 
State nicknames are common, for who 
has not heard of the Gopher or the Bad- 
ger States, or the Nutmeg, Blue Grass, 
Everglade, Palmetto or Green Mountain 
States? With the possible exception of 
Connecticut and New Jersey, all States 
have adopted an 
official bird eith- 
er by legislative 
action or by tra- 
dition. Further- 
more, the re are 
but few States 
that do not have 
official State 
songs and mot- 
toes. But in all 
this symbolism 
perhaps the most 
conspicuous emb- 
lem which may 
characterize any 
State, namely, 
State trees, has 
been largely over- 
looked. 

The late Geo. 
B. Sudworth 
( 1864 - 1927 ), 


eminent dendrol- 
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Yellow Poplar. Official State tree of Kentucky. 


MORE STATE TREES? 





Photos by U. S. Forest Service 


Bullbay Magnolia (Magnolia grandiflora). Official State tree of Louisiana. 


ogist, classified close to 1200 different 
forms of trees in the United States. Of 
180 as 
of special interest from the commercial 


this number he considered over 


and forestry viewpoints. He considered 
a tree to be a woody plant having one 
well-defined stem and a more or less 
definitely formed crown with a height of 
at least eight feet and a diameter of not 
less than two inches. Other authorities 


have defined a tree as a woody plant 





which at maturity is twenty feet or more 
in height, with a single trunk bare of 
branches for several feet, and a more or 
less definite crown. Woody plants, in 
contrast with herbaceous plants, have a 
persistent aerial stem and a cambium 
layer. 

Next to grasses, trees are the most 
widely distributed and best known mem- 
bers of the whole vegetable kingdom. 
They number, in the United States alone, 
at least seventy-eight different and dis- 
tinct family groups. And in these family 
groups blood is of no concern, but leaves 
or stems or aroma are. Some trees bear 
names commemorating famous men, such 
as the Engelmann spruce and Douglas 
fir; some are named for a locality or re- 
gion such as the Idaho white pine and 
the Ohio buckeye; some relate to their 
use such as sugar maple and tanbark 
oak; still others bear names suggesting 
habitat or some distinctive feature. Many 
trees have from ten to thirty local or 
trade names. 

Trees are closely associated with the 
history and traditions of our country. 
Such trees as the Penn Treaty Elm, the 
Charter Oak, the Treaty Oak and the 
Cambridge Elm are familiar examples. 
The names of many of our Presidents 
and other famous people are associated 
with trees. The forty-six trees planted 


(Continued on page 16) 
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See Newins will do the 
gavel bang Second Southern 
Shade 7] rence convenes next 
month Fla. The sessions 
will be ampus of the Uni- 
versity of February 23 to 26, 
1939, 

A spl has been arranged 
and one | demonstration is 
planned. © Nelson, Supt. of 
the Uni ls, will demonstrate 
the mov tree that has been 
anesthet 


NEWINS 


Ha : lirector, School of For- 





estry, | rida, Gainesville. Born 

at Patcl November 30, 1887, to 

H. DeW Stephenson) New- 

ins. H Helene Schmidt of 

Brookly 23, 1915. They have 

two chi s., Jr., and Grace R. 
Educa Fayette College, 1909; 

M.F., 1911. 

Mem American Association 
for Ad science. Senior Member 
of Societ Foresters. Xi Sigma 
Pi honor iternity. American For- 
estry Ass Gamma Delta social 
fraternit itional honorary bio- 
logical s 

Contri Forestry, Forestry 
News Dig Lumberman, etc. 

lenta jects and speakers to 
be prest thern Shade Tree Con- 
ference 1939, at University 
of Flori Florida. 

LRY 23, 1939 

Anesthet [Trees for Moving: C. E. 
Nels S iversity Grounds; Dr. 
F. H r of Chemistry. 

The Nat [ree Conference: Karl 
Dress f the National Shade 
lree | 

The Us mulsions: E. J. Miller, 
Chen M State College. 





Arboriculture—a Phase of Forestry: A. Rob- 
ert Thompson, Dept. of Interior, National 
Park Service. 

A National Plan for Arboriculture: Edward 
H. Scanlon, Arborist, Editor Trees Maga- 
zine. 

Southern Tree Surgery: Ross Farrens, Tree 
Expert. 

Shade Tree Problems in Georgia: C. N. Elli- 
ott, Georgia Division of Forestry, Parks Di- 
vision. 

Shade Tree Problems in Alabama: Gomer D. 
Evans, Alabama Power Company. 

Trees of Torreya State Park: Mrs. Linwood 
Jeffreys, Secretary, Florida Board of For- 
estry. : 

Notable Trees of Florida: W. F. Jacobs, As- 
sistant State Forester, Florida Forest and 
Park Service. 

The Proposed Everglades National Park: Mrs. 
W. S. Jennings, Chairman, Conservation of 
Natural Resources, Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

To be followed by discussion by: 

Ernest F. Coe, President, Everglades National 
Park Association, 

Representative, Lions Clubs. 

Banquet: Florida Union Banquet Hall. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1939 

H. J. Malsberger, Director of State Parks, 
Toastmaster. 

Welcome: Dr. John J. Tigert, President, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Shade Trees of Southern Florida: Dr. J. C. 
Gifford, Professor of Tropical Forestry, 
University of Miami. 

City Park Planning: Peck Green, 
State Capitol, Tallahassee. 


FEBRUARY 24, 1939 


Salvage of Shade Trees of Storm-Swept 
Areas: R. R. Fenska, Bartlett Tree Expert 
Company, White Plains, New York. 

The Business Ethics of Shade Tree Work: 
Norman Armstrong, Norman Armstrong, 
Inc., White Plains, New York. 

The Community Forest: Professor Nelson C. 
Brown, Department of Forest Utilization, 
New York State College of Forestry. 

Landscape Work Upon the National Forests: 
W. H. Reinsmith, Landscape Architect, 
United States Forest Service. 

Roadside Landscape Forestry: Director For- 
rester, Azalea Ravine Gardens, Palatka, 
Florida. 

Shade Trees and’ Game Management: H. L. 
Stoddard, Cooperative Quail Study Asso- 
ciation, Thomasville, Georgia. 

Shade Tree Insects and Their Control: Dr. 
J. T. Creighton, Professor of Entomology, 
Plant Pathology, University of Florida. 

Austin Cary Memorial Forest of Today: H. S. 
Newins, Director, School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Florida 


The program for February 25-26 will 
feature escorted field trips to various 
points of interest throughout the central 
part of the state. These trips will include 
Silver Springs, Daytona Beach and St. 
Augustine among others. Tours will be 
arranged to the Austin Cary Memorial 
Forest and to the Devil’s Mill Hopper 
in the vicinity of Gainesville. 

Friday evening, February 24th, will 
be featured by a dance at the Florida 
Union. 
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Arborists Organize 


Association 


At the recent National Shade Tree 
Conference commercial members went 
into a huddle and emerged with the Na- 
tional Arborist Association. 

The objectives of this group are: (1) 
to take all matters pertaining to the com- 
mercial end of arboriculture off the con- 
ference floor; (2) to study legislation 
affecting the profession, and to propose 
legislation for betterment. 

Arborists throughout the country are 
urged to become affiliated with this new 
organization in order to present a solid 
front with a unity of purpose and effort 
that is sorely needed at this time. The 
organizers have set a figure of 1,000 
members as their goal. Dues are $15.00 
per year. 

The officers elected were: President, 
H. W. Van Wormer, Richmond, Va; 
Vice-Presidents, J. Cooke White, Ar- 
lington, Mass., and Clarence L. Wach- 
tel, Wauwatosa, Wis; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Wesley O. Hollister, Kent, Ohio. 

Send your dues to Mr. Hollister— 
join! 





General Sherman Supreme 
Dear Mr. Scanlon: 


Herewith check for subs. Naturally I was 
much interested in your selection of notable 
trees. You will find something about the Arbol 
del Tule of Oaxaca on page 243 of my con- 
tribution No. 462, of which I believe you 
have a copy. I first examined this tree in 
1906, and have discussed its size and quali- 
ties with many botanists and foresters who 
have seen it. Two years ago Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmstead, after completing his work on 
the redwood parks and the Pt. Lobos reser- 
vation near here, made a tour in Mexico, and 
at my request made survey of this tree. It 
would be difficult to secure any evidence that 
the tree is over 2,000 years old. The General 
Sherman stands alone not only in size, but in 
age. It seems to be the oldest of all and to be 
the largest living organism on the earth at 
the present time, and might well be the largest 
thing that ever did live on the earth, although 
my memory does not go back far enough to 
speak positively in the matter. 

You do not mention that the Arbol del Tule 
bears a plaque placed there by the distin- 
guished naturalist, von Humbolt. This and 
the fact that the inhabitants hold the tree as 
sacred make its place in your selected ten se- 
cure without regard to guesses as to its age 
or measurements of its mass. My own guess 
as to the volume of the root-system is based 
upon root-systems of the redwoods and of the 
Monterey cypress. 

My publisher in Leiden notes that he has 
mailed you a copy of “Tree Growth,” just 
out; if you do not receive it, please inform me. 

Very truly, 


—D. T. MacDougal,, Carmel, Calif. 
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Selective Logging In Idaho 


By Sip C. JENKINS 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Writing from London in the March 
issue of “Wood,’ Thomas J. Stobart 
says: “The timber famine scare in the 
’°80’s was raised in Canada and the 
United States by those who should have 
known differently,” and adds as an after- 
thought, ‘On the other hand, the writer 
has never heard any man engaged in the 
timber trade who took these warnings 
seriously, rather that ‘there was too much 
wood about, than too little’.” 

Typically an English expression, the 
American lumbermen, however, can in- 
dorse the statements, and the lumber 
trade of 1938 is offered as Exhibit A. 
Yards filled with unsold lumber and a 
nation fearing timber famine because the 
howl is just as loud today as it was in 
the ’80’s, seem a little offset. The lines 
can be drawn closer together in this pic- 
ture, and one lumber company in North- 
ern Idaho has the proof of the pudding, 
whether it be the choice old English with 
brandy flame, or just plain Yankee pud- 
din’. 

Potlatch Forests, Inc., has been selec- 
tively logging in the vast stand of white 
pine, on the Clearwater drainage of 
Northern Idaho, for ten years. In that 
ten years, growth of the residual stands 
and natural reforestation of the floor, 
have sustained the belief that selective 
logging will provide cutting cycles every 
30 to 35 years on the same ground and 
over the same old trails and roads. 

Selective logging began early in 1928 
when C. L. Billings, then assistant man- 
ager of the Clearwater Timber Com- 
pany, went to J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., 
manager of the operations, with a plan 
for permanent forest management. Con- 
sulting forestry experts were called in 
and after a thorough study, Mr. Billings 
was given the green light to go ahead. 
Taking his plan to Thomas E. Kinney, 
then logging superintendent, the plan 
was developed and the policy of selective 
logging inaugurated. It remains the same 
today. 

“We contemplate no change in this 
policy,” said Mr. Billings, now vice- 
president and general manager. Mr. Kin- 
ney is his assistant general manager in 
charge of logging operations. 

Coming to the industry from the for- 
est service where for years he had been 





Photo courtesy Potlatch Forest Industries, Inc. 
A cutover stand of Western White Pine 
(P. monticola) ready in ten years for 
another cut. 


ranger and timber sales expert, Mr. Bil- 
lings joined the Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber company in 1920. Seven years later 
he was on the Clearwater. In 1931 the 
Edward Rutledge Timber company, the 
Clearwater Timber company and the 
Potlatch. Lumber company were merged 
and took the name Potlatch Forests, Inc. 
Mr. Billings was elected vice-president 
and general manager in 1933. 

What Potlatch Forests, Inc., is doing 
other lumber companies can, and _ par- 
ticularly in Idaho, are doing. In 1937 
the Idaho state legislature “added to its 
forestry laws an act which makes man- 
datory the leaving of a residual stand of 
trees in both white and yellow pine 
stands. Potlatch Forests, Inc., had led 
the way. : 

Last year, under the direction of E. C. 
Rettig, chief forester for the company, 
Charles Jack, a Yale forestry graduate, 
was engaged to make a study of cut over 
lands to determine the rate of growth of 
residual stands, the rate of natural and 
normal reforestation and the effect of 
man-caused fire, blister rust and the ele- 
ments. 

Jack’s report states there is a satisfac- 
tory annual growth of the surviving 
trees, but that piling and burning of 


slash has less to recommend it, and in 
fact has a sad effect on residual stands. 
That, however, is another story and a 
problem management and state officials 
must work out if the benefit of selective 
logging is to be a lasting one. 

To this is added the warning that 
blister rust will take the white pine for- 
ests unless more efficient and faster work 
is done to control this pestilence. 

“We consider,” said Mr. Billings} 
“that we can get a second cutting of 
white pine from most of the selectively 
logged lands before blister rust damage 
will be too severe in timber stands ap- 
proaching maturity, but reproduction ap- 
pears to be doomed except on areas where 
control measures on both stream and up- 
land types have been completed.” 


And there is the problem, the most 
serious one of the white pine lumber 
trade—man-caused fire and disease—the 
denuders of the hills and devastaters of 
the forests. 

It is estimated, in spite of the nation’s 
executive statements that cutting is four 
or five times the natural annual growth, 
that the actual harvesting of trees here- 
abouts is about equal to the annual re- 
production where fire and disease do not 
ravage the lands. 

If, then, the annual growth is even 
near the annual drain, selective logging 
has proved its worth for the reason that 
on an average only about sixty per cent 
of the volume of trees on a given acreage 
is taken off by this system of cutting. 
The remaining forty per cent gets more 
elbow room, more sunlight and continues 
to grow. 

Mr. Stobart of London concluded his 
dissertation on the -world timber outlook 
with this: 

“With the great strides made in plant- 
ing, conserving and¥ protection of trees 
within the next fifty years as likely as 
not they will be larger and better than 

they are today, possibly including intense- 
“ly grown trees springing up in weeks in- 
stead of taking years.” 

That last summation seems bizzare, 
but take it from Dean D. S. Jeffers, 
head of the School of Forestry at the 
University of Idaho, fast growing trees 
have already been developed, particular- 
ly in the south, where quick pulp wood 
is being cultivated. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ection. Rubber stripping solidly backed up by 


suming and unsatisfactory operation at 
best, for it rarely, if ever, eliminates liv- 
ing spores in the live wood. Driving the 
wax in under steam pressure assures a 
complete fill and a deep penetration into 
the cells in the live wood so that spores 
are killed and reinfection is made impos- 
sible. The wax solidifies, yet there is suf- 
ficient resilience to it to permit unob- 
structedly of all natural motion in the 
tree. A very important point, too, is that 
the wax is no heavier than the amount of 
wood which normally would occupy the 
space it fills. The value of this can be 
effectively demonstrated as, in the case 
of limb cavities, it is not necessary to 
cable or brace the weakened limb to a 
stronger member as would be the case 
were a heavy filling substance employed. 

In certain instances, such as with trees 
which are but a shell and yet are of 
sufficient value to 
preserve, interior 
bracing is neces- 
sary and this is ac- 
complished in ac- 
cord with the fa- 
miliar standard 
procedure. When 
the cavity has 
been completed, 
the rubber facing 
is buffed with an 
electrically pow- 
ered wire brush. 


twenty pounds. 





and ready to complete operation. 


TREE PRESERVATION PRACTICES 
Cavity Materials—No. | Rubber 


This serves not only to obliterate all 


traces of horizontal lines between the 
strips, but to buff the rubber down to the | 
actual outline of the tree and to give a 


very attractive finish to the work. 

Since the final experiments, over five 
thousand cavities have already been filled 
on Long Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey and Virginia estates; some of these 
have been in over six years and each has 
shown a remarkable healing. The growth 
of the cambium is markedly more rapid 


over rubber filled cavities than with any) 


other type of filling, a fact which is due 
to the absence of friction or abrasion. 
The rubber offers a smooth, highly com- 
pressible surface which does not harm 
the tender cambium cells and thus growth 
is expedited. 

Strip rubber offers an impregnable sur- 
face against which the inclemencies of 


Rubber filling in place with wax injecting machine attached 
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which aids in sealing surface, but is pri- 
arily for appearance. 


e weather, insects, fungi, bacteria and 
bther wood-destroying agents cannot pre- 
hil. There is no harmful chemical in 
he compounded rubber and the com- 
Meted filling is so light and resilient that 
could neither be cracked nor ejected 
mW the most violent swayings, twistings 
thd turnings of the tree. 
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Cross section of rubber strip showing 
hed groove into which the wax filler flows. 
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Plaudits for Fire Fighters 


The terrific chaparral fire that started 
the day before last Thanksgiving and 
ravgaed 30,000 acres of watershed in the 
Santa Monica Mountains provided a 
real test for the fire fighting prowess of 
the Los Angeles County Forestry De- 
partment. 

They did a splendid job in the face of 
the worst possible conditions. With the 
humidity at 16 and the fire forced by a 
45 mile per hour gale, they are to be 
highly commended for their efforts which 
resulted in saving many thickly popu- 
lated areas. Although about 160 homes 
were destroyed, it could easily have been 
1600. 

The effects of the denuded watershed 
have already been felt when five inches 
of rain fell on December 15th and the 
unimpeded runoff accumulating soil, rock 
and other debris in its mad rush to the 
sea covered roads, destroyed homes and 
generally inflicted frightful damage, the 
full extent of which has not yet been 


felt. Further rains will cause more dam- 
age. If ever the need for catchment ba- 
sins and other water supply facilities was 
felt or demonstrated, this fire and the re- 
sulting flood damage is certainly vivid. 
It is regrettable that the need was not 
supplied, but there need be no hesitancy 
now in taking the necessary precautions 
to prevent a repetition of this disaster in 
other sections. 

It would seem that the Countv For- 
estry Department would be entirely with- 
in its right to recommend that people 
living in fire areas equip themselves with 
some sort of fire-fighting equipment for 
emergency purposes. If the man who un- 
wittingly set this fire had been equipped 
with a back pack pump he might have 
been able to extinguish the blaze before 
it went out of control. Most people are 
amenable to common sense suggestions 
that may help to save their homes or 
lives and the Forestry Department cer- 
tainly could not be censored for such a 
commendable bit of advice. 





SIXTH WESTERN SHADE TREE CONFERENCE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
April 26-27-28-29, 1939 
OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS: HOTEL LEAMINGTON 
Chairman Local Arrangements: Thomas Heaton, City Hall, Martinez, Calif. 





ADVERTISERS 


Arborists, Foresters and Park Execu- 
tives will find much of interest in the 
new 1939 catalog just issued by The 
Geen? §=6- Hardie Mfg. Company 

+ of Hudson, Mich. 

This beautifully print- 
ed 64-page book illus- 
trates and describes the 





most recent developments in sprayer en- 
gineering. 

The catalog also illustrates and de- 
scribes the largest sprayer pump ever 
built — the new Hardie Imperial V6, 
which delivers 80 gallons per minute at 
1000 pounds pressure per square inch. 
The Hardie Company will gladly send a 
copy of the new catalog postpaid to any 
reader of “Trees” on request. (See ad 
on page 15). 


The D. B. Smith Co. of Utica, N. Y., 
have long been known as the foremost 
makers of back pack fire pumps. Their 
product, the “Indian” fire pump, is 
known wherever there is a fire to fight. 
We are happy to welcome them to 
“Trees” and if you are one of the few 
not using “Indians,” get in line. 

The California Spray Chemical Corp. 
has for several years offered a very fine 
complete spray program. Their line of 
insecticides is the result of years of re- 
search by their scientific investigators and 
it is to your advantage to make use of 
this information. 

The John Bean Mfg. Co. of Lansing, 
Mich. and San Jose, Calif., point with 
pride to many satisfied users of their 
spray rigs in the field of Arboriculture 
and among City Park Administrators. 
They are also offering smaller type 
machines for small trees and shrubs. 
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Protection For Trees During Building 
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Tree well construction before grading. 
Rock protection for roots not yet in place. 


—Photo by A. Robert Thompson 
Courtesy National Park Service 


trunk, contrary to public opinion, is sel- 
dom an adequate safeguard against suf- 
focation. Many people have the erron- 
eous idea that a well at the base of a 
tree is sufficient precaution to provide 
for the aeration of the roots. The vitally 
active feeding roots, which are ten, twen- 
ty or even thirty feet from the base, in 
reality are just as much suffocated as 
they would be were no well constructed 
at all. The construction of a well, there- 
tore, does not provide for the circulation 
of air (and water) where it is most 
needed. The roots actively engaged in 
picking up food, air and water are not 
the large anchors near the trunk, but are 
the tiny rootlets out at the edge of the 
tree’s spread. 

Several possibilities for preventive 
treatment can be suggested—stone aera- 
tion, stone and tile system of drainage, 
the use of a well combined with a stone 
aeration system, and also a system of 
tiles where the expense is justified. The 
method of reviving trees which are al- 
ready showing the effects of smothering 
will be touched upon, although it must 





Well completed and rock protection in 
place. Slope graded. 


—Photo by A. Robert Thompson 
Courtesy National Park Service 


be stated that cases of reviving seriously 
smothered trees are rare. 

To install an aeration system it is-ad- 
visable first to cultivate the soil over the 
root area of the tree. This may be sup- 
plemented with an application of tree 
food. Upon this surface from the base 
of the tree to the outer tips of the 
branches, a layer of large cobbles is 
placed from twelve to twenty-four inches 
in depth and upon this is laid smaller 
stones or gravel to within approximately 
one foot of the proposed grade or fill. 
A layer of straw or hay can then be 
placed on this surface which will form 
the base to support the subsoil and top- 
soil of the finished grade. 

To facilitate the introduction of air, 
water and food, perpendicular vent pipes 
may be used. These are placed just in- 
side the perimeter of the crown of the 
tree and the number used will depend 
upon the size of the tree and its root 
spread. These tile pipes should be about 
four inches in diameter with the bell of 
the pipe placed at the surface and extend 
to the cobble fill. This will allow the 
introduction of such materials as may be 
necessary from time to time to the ori- 
ginal ground surface. 

The layer of coarse gravel should be 
brought to the new ground surface at 
the trunk of the tree and extend out- 
ward to a distance of perhaps eighteen 
inches. 

It is usually good judgment to aug- 
ment this protection with two to three 
lines of porous four-inch tile in rotary 
fashion about the tree draining to some 
low point beyond or to a dry well. -These 
tiles are laid upon the surface of the old 
grade. A French drain may be con- 
structed as a substitute for this purpose, 
using stones to allow suitable drainage 
rather than tiles. 

This treatment may be modified by 
building a dry well about the tree two 
to three feet from the trunk and then 
placing an iron grating at the surface, 
but if a stone aeration system over the 
root area is omitted when such a well is 
built, the well will be of little value. 
A well is simply for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the circulation of air to the 
original ground surface, when ‘used in 
conjunction with the foregoing systems. 

In order to revive trees that have been 
damaged by fills, it is necessary first to 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Jersey Shade 
Tree Meeting 


The 13th Annual Meeting of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions was held in New Brunswick on 
Monday, November 7th. The meeting 
consisted of a full day session and con- 
cluded with the Annual Banquet in the 
evening. Six states were represented in 
the audience of one hundred during the 
day sessions and about the same number 
attended the banquet which was in honor 
of Dr. R. P. White, who helped organ- 
ize the Federation and who is now the 
executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Nurserymen. ; 

The following officers and members 
of the Board of Directors were elected: 

President, Ralph L. Huttenloch, of 
Montclair. 

Vice-President, Carl P. Witte, Essex 
County Parks. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Philip E. Alden, 
Kearny. 

Board of Directors for a term of three 
years: 

M. A. Herman, East Orange. 

N. T. Kessler, Trenton. 

H. DeL. Snyder, Haddonfield. 

Lawrence Young, Verona. 


Board of Directors to fill the unex- 
pired term of J. F. Stephenson, deceased : 
H. F. Stephenson, Lakewood. 





Thanks for the sample. Subscription 
enclosed. Your magazine fills an aching 
void. Only criticism: It should be month- 
ly. Best of luck!—Fred Ames, City Supt. 
of Parks, El Centro, Calif. 





remove the fill from the root surface or 
spread down to the original ground sur- 
face. It may be found that the soil at 
this point is wet, sour and malodorous. 
This original surface must be aerated 
and sweetened. This may sometimes be 
accomplished by cultivation and using 
hydrated lime. The surface should be 
left open until the tree shows a definite 
response. During the period that the soil 
is left open it is well to turn the soil fre- 
quently to improve aeration and com- 
pressed air may also be used. Ne fertili- 
zation should be attempted until after 
this period, since the tree must be given 
ample time to adjust itself to this new 
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condition before any further stimulus is 
provided. If and when the tree has been 
completely restored to health and vigor 
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for 1939 


The Finest Outfits Ever 4 
Built! es 


@ THESE new outfits include New 
Adjustable Wheel Mountings, Im- 4 
proved Agitation, Improved Porce- 
lained Cylinders, Reinforced Tank 
Fittings, Baked-on Enamel, Dust- re 
proof Roller Bearing Wheels, New <a 
Removable Tank Strainer, New . 
High-Speed Re-filler and other 1939 a 
refinements. Built by BEAN, Backed 
by BEAN. 
... See your BEAN dealer or write 
us for direct for full information 


John Bean Mfg. Co. 


Division Food Machinery Corp. 
126 West Julian Street 
San Jose, Calif. 


333 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Eastern Factory at Lansing, Mich. 


the system of stone aeration and tile or 
French drains can be installed as pre- 
viously described. 
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Treatment of Tree Cavities 





By D. S. WELCH, 


Cornell University 





development at the margin of an unfilled 
cavity. When the vigorous condition of 
the tree makes possible the development 








October 27, 1938 
Mr. Edward H. Scanlon, 
Editor, Trees Magazine, 
114 Santa Monica Blvd., P. O. Box 886, 
Santa Monica, California. 


I have just received a copy of the September, 1938, issue of 
your Trees Magazine. You are to be complimented for your ef- 
forts to broaden the field of your publication. Assuming that 
you may also be interested in increasing the value of its subject 
matter, I am writing in a spirit of genuine friendly interest to 
proffer a suggestion. 

This letter was prompted by the first paragraph of the article 
by J. Cooke White on page 11 of the September issue. With the 
rest of this article I heartily concur, but the implication contained 
in the statement that tree surgery involves the removal of de- 
cayed wood and the prevention of further decay, is not consistent 
with the known facts, I believe that there is evidence that the 
misrepresentation and evasion which have been practiced on 
this subject have hindered real progress in tree surgery work. 


The growing interest of the public in this question is shown 


by the increasing number of inquiries which come to us yearly 
from tree owners and others. 

As a basis for dealing with these questions, we have attempted 
to collect all of the available scientific information on the sub- 
ject, including publications both in this country and abroad. Our 
findings are summarized in the enclosed statement which is a 
copy of the one we use in answering questions addressed to us. 

Since our interest in this matter is entirely impersonal and 
impartial, and since our statement represents an attempt to ge: 
at the truth of the matter, I am prompted to place it before you 
as an interested party. 

It is obvious that, if the tree owner comes into possession of 
this sort of information before the tree surgeon does, then the 
cause of the latter is damaged in no small degree when he tries 
to sell expensive cavity work. Nor is the establishment of a state 
regulation of some sort likely to improve the situation urless the 
tree surgeons or arborists, as a group, are willing to avail them- 
selves of the facts already established by scientific study and 
further to support scientific investigation which will lead to im- 
provements in their methods and increased effectiveness in their 


I have no particular desire to see the statement published. | 
would prefer that it serve to assist you in adopting an editorial 
policy which may increase the usefulness of your publication. 
On the other hand, I have no great objection to your printing this 
information if and when you think it might be used to advantage. 

Again assuring you of my friendly interest in your undertak- 
Very sincerely yours, 

D. S. WELCH, 
Assistant Professor Plant Path. 








ally prolonging the life of a tree by the 
removal of heartwood decay with subse- 
quent filling of the opening, there is some 


reason for doubt. 

There is an increasnig 
amount of evidence to indi- 
cate that when decay becomes 
established in the heartwood, 
it is impossible to eradicate by 
methods now in use or likely 
to be devised. This does not 
apply to cases of shallow de- 
cay in the outer or sap wood 
or to cavities in small branch 
stubs. However, in all cases 
where there is a considerable 
opening in the trunk where 
the wood is soft and easily re- 
moved, it may be assumed 
that the decay is well estab- 
lished in the interior beyond 
possibility of eradication. Liv- 
ing threads of wood destroy- 
ing fungi have been found to 
occur several inches to sev- 
eral feet beyond and outside 
of the outer limit of visible 
decay, especially upward in 
the trunk. There is no anti- 
septic or fungicidal material 
known which is capable of 
penetrating deeply enough to 
reach these outposts of decay. 
The disintegration of the 
wood still continues, regard- 
less of the treatment given to 
the opening. Of significance 
in this consideration is the 
fact that in most trees heart- 
wood rot progresses relatively 
slowly, whether or not treat- 
ment is given to the cavity. 

Cavity work of any kind 
should be supplemented by 
pruning, feeding and the brac- 
ing of weak or poorly placed 
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of a large callus, it means more water- 
and food-conducting tissue which is of 
advantage to the tree as a whole. On the 
question of mechanical support, the pe- 
culiarities of the individual case often 
have considerable weight. 

Regarding the possibility of actu- 


branches. These maintenance practices 
are of greater importance than the treat- 
ment of cavities already established. 
Moreover, prompt and effective applica- 
tion of the practices of pruning, feeding 
and bracing will do much to prevent oc- 
currence of cavities in the future. 
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IDAHO LOGGING 


(Continued from page 9) 


Such encouraging growth has not been 
manifest in white pine and likely will 
not be ever, but barring fire and blister 
rust or bugs, the residual stand of a se- 
lectively logged area has every chance to 
grow faster than when it was wrapped 
in the gloom of a deep forest where it 
had to stretch above its companion trees 


to demand sun and light. 


Going into the woods of Northern Ida- 
ho one is struck by the methods and tools 


of the logging trade. Fallers are under 
strict supervision to fell the marked tree 
where it will do the least damage to the 
smaller trees and groves of seedlings. 
Horses and tractors pull the logs to 
trucks, railroad cars or flumes. The 
flumes take these logs to the North Fork 
of the Clearwater river, from where they 
are driven each spring to the sawmill at 
Lewiston. Last April forty million feet 
of sawlogs, jammed in two huge bunches 
in the North Fork, broke loose and 
swarmed down the river for one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. In five days the 
annual drive that usually takes six wecks, 
was over. 

Here is the plan of permanent forest 
management: 

The entire area is classified in four 
types of stands. Number one is the type 
in which white pine dominates by more 
than seventy per cent. Sixty per cent of 
the volume is cut, but under no circum- 
stance is any tree taken that has a dia- 
meter at breast height of less than seven- 
teen inches. 


Type number two has white pine in 
dominance from forty to sixty-nine per 
cent. Here half the volume is removed 
with the average diameter fourteen to 
sixteen inches. Some mixed timber may 
be cut in order to get the fifty per cent 
volume. 

Type three is where other species pre- 
dominate and the white pine stands only 
ten to thirty-nine per cent. Forty per 
cent of this volume is taken, including 
some mixed species, with about the same 
diameter limits as in type two. 


The fourth type is known as the mixed 
species type where white pine is less than 
ten per cent of the stand. None of this 
type is cut. 
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It can be seen from this that the mixed 
species are not competitive trees, that 
white pine is the economically valuable 
lumber, and that as a result there must 
be great blocks of timber that are being 
cut into very little, if at all. 

The public interest is in trees and for- 
ests. Only to the marketing lumberman 
or the silviculturist are the particular spe- 
cies of any interest. The public wants a 
playground of rugged wilderness and 
through this kind of selective logging is 
assured of that. The soil conservationist 
wants erosion prevented, and the very 
method of selective logging accomplishes 
that. The wild life enthusiast wants a 
haven for birds and four-footed game— 
and if you were to make a trip through 
these selectively cut forest areas without 
seeing at least a covey of grouse or a ber- 
ry-picking bear, you would feel kind of 
flat and defeated because they are there 
and in plenty. Just the other day one of 
the officials of the company came down 


to Lewiston with the story that elk were 
thick within a few miles of headquarters 
for Potlatch Forests logging operations, 
and what more could you ask ? 





NATIONAL FOREST LAND 
IS PUT TO MANY USES 


“The primary purpose of all national 
forests is to produce a perpetual supply 
of timber and to preserve favorable con- 
ditions of water flow in the many streams 
that have their source within the forests,” 
states C. J. Buck, regional forester, Port- 
land, Oregon. However, the residents of 
Oregon and Washington find many other 
uses for their 20 national forests. 

Predominant among these uses are 
those covering water reservoirs, water 
transmission, pastures, resort and sum- 
mer home sites. Topping the list from an 
acreage standpoint are areas segregated 
for protection of municipal water sup- 
plies. Other permits were issued for api- 
aries, wharves, cemeteries and ski runs. 
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whether wilt fungi were involved. All 
isolations proved sterile. Moreover, the 
symptoms were not typical of any of the 
known rhododendron diseases. 

Careful observations were made to de- 
termine whether the injury to rhododen- 
drons was correlated with the proximity 
to walnut roots. It appeared that injury 
to most of the rhododendrons occurred 
along the direction of the main walnut 
roots, and spread in fan-like areas from 
the main roots as they grew away from 
the trunk. 

One healthy rhododendron was found 
about two feet from a walnut tree. The 
root system of this plant was situated in 
a space between two walnut roots, with 
no point of contact between the two root 
systems. 

A similar case of walnut toxicity to 
other ornamentals was observed several 
years ago. A large black walnut (26 in. 
in diameter) stood along a fence row ad- 
jacent to a commercial perennial plant- 
ing. Over a period of five years, the 
grower noticed that the plants growing 
in a semi-circle within a radius of thirty 
feet from the tree, were not thrifty. 
Among the plants which either died or 
made poor growth in this area were: 
Creeping Buttercup Ranunculus repens, 
Armeria vulgaris var. Laucheana, Moth- 
er Thyme Thymus serpyllum, Crimson 
Thyme Thymus serpyllus  coccineus, 
Wooly Thyme Thymus serpyllus lanu- 
ginosus, Lily-of-the-Valley Convallaria 
majalis, Carpet Bugle Ajuga reptans, 
and Forget-me-not Myosotis sp. Creep- 
ing Polemonium Polemonium reptans, 
and Plantainlily Hosta sp., appeared to 
be less susceptible to injury but showed 
poor vigor and some stunting. 


Affected plants did not respond to 
generous fertilizer applications, and no 
symptoms of fungous parasites were vis- 
ible. Moreover, the shading was not ex- 
cessive. Suspicion was finally directed to 
the possible toxicity from walnut roots. 
This tree, together with most of the roots 
extending into the perennial beds, was 
removed. 


No further trouble was experienced 
the following season or in any of the sub- 
sequent growing seasons. The rapidity 
with which the trouble diasppeared in- 
dicated that the toxic substance did not 
remain in the soil very long and that liv- 
ing roots were necessary to produce toxic 
action. Nursery Disease Notes. 
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STATE TREES 


(Continued from page 7) 

at Mount Vernon by George Washing- 
ton, or planted under his direction, are 
still standing as living memorials to him. 
Many trees are associated with great lit- 
erary masters and their works and many 
trees have conspicuous religious, aesthetic 
and sentimental associations. Some trees 
are outstanding because of their size or 
age. The General Sherman big tree in 
Sequoia National Park has a diameter 
of 361% feet, a height of 272 feet, and is 
between 3,000 and 4,000 years old. Well 
recognized is the importance of the par- 
ent naval orange tree from which came 
the vast groves of naval orange trees so 
much a part of southern California. 

Perhaps the greatest natural resource 
of the United States, other than the land 
itself, has been its forests. According to 
estimates made by the United States 
Forest Service the aggregate cut of lum- 
ber from 1800 to 1935 was 2,200,000 
million board feet. This volume was 
worth about 36 billion dollars at the 
mill and was sufficient to have construct- 
ed 120,000,000 frame houses. Close to 
one-third of our potentially productive 
land area is forest land. In 32 States, 
the forest area is larger than the area 
available for farm crops. Bureau of the 
Census data shows that during recent 
years employment in the forest products 
industries has averaged over 600,000 
persons annually. In addition over two 
million farmers work part time in get- 
ting out wood for their own use or for 
sale. The payroll of forest workers has 
averaged over 500 million dollars an- 
nually and the gross commercial value of 
forest products has averaged close to two 
billion dollars. 

Many States owe their greatness in a 
large measure to their wealth of forest 
resources. The exploitation of the for- 
ests laid the foundation in many cases 
for Statehood and though much of the 
original forest is gone, most States are 
now making encouraging attempts to re- 
place this resource. Singularly few States 
have recognized that their trees and for- 
ests symbolize much of the tradition, his- 
tory and importance of their State. Ac- 
cording to the best available records, 
only eleven States have selected State 
trees officially by legislative action. 

Rhode Island was probably the first 
State to select a State tree. The maple 
was chosen by a vote of the public school 
children in April, 1894. Illinois, by an 
act of the legislature, made the oak its 
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State tree in 1908. In 1919 Texas offi- 
cially selected the pecan as its State tree 
and in 1927 the legislature passed a law 
stating that, “It shall be the duty of the 
State Board of Control and the State 
Park Board to give due consideration to 
the pecan tree when planning beautifica- 
tion of State Parks or other public prop- 
erty belonging to the State.” Indiana 
selected the tulip tree by an act approved 
by the legislature in 1931. 

Idaho has selected the white pine and 
Utah the blue spruce as their official 
trees and more recently California has 
officially selected the redwood, Georgia 
the live oak, Kansas the cottonwood, Ok- 
lahoma the redbud, and Mississippi the 
magnolia. 

In 1872, J. Sterling Morton at a 
meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture in Lincoln, Nebraska, introduced a 
resolution setting aside a day in April 
for tree planting. All States now have 
Arbor Day as do many of the larger 
countries of the world. In 1875 Kansas 
took up the practice and many planta- 
tions were established on the prairies of 
this State. It is interesting then to read 
Chapter 318 of the 1937 Session Laws 
of the State of Kansas: ‘‘Whereas, If 
the full truth were known, it might hon- 
estly be said that the successful growth 
of the cottonwood grove on the home- 
stead was often the determining factor 
in the decision of the homesteader to 
‘stick it out until he could prove up on 
his claim’ ;” and ‘“‘Whereas, The cotton- 
wood tree can rightfully be called ‘the 
pioneer tree of Kansas,’ now therefore, 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas: . That the tree 
known as the cottonwood is hereby desig- 
nated and declared to be the official tree 
of the State of Kansas.” 

A number of States have trees which 
might be considered as unofficial, re- 
quiring only legislative action to make 
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Maine, the Hawthorne in Missouri, and 
the American dogwood in Virginia. In 
such cases, a liberal interpretation might 
imply these tree species to be unofficial 
State trees. 

The selection and official designation 
of a State tree does more than add color 
to the history and traditions of a State. 
It officially recognizes the inspirational 
and educational worth and economic im- 
portance of trees to the State. It reflects 
pride and interest in present and future 
progress of the commonwealth and is a 
constructive step in promoting the prac- 
tice of forestry. Trees because of their 
life span exceeding in most cases that of 
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man, and because of their grace and 
beauty make admirable landmarks and 
memorials. They symbolize, perhaps, bet- 
ter than a tablet or pillar, some outstand- 
ing character or event. They are there- 
fore immortalized in biography and his- 
tory. Memorial trees, sacred groves, 
plantings on public grounds, whether on 
Arbor Day or any day, all require a tree 
whose name is intimately related to the 
history and traditions of the State. For- 
estry-minded individuals and all those 
who hold trees in high regard should 
actively participate in promoting the of- 
ficial selection of a State tree in their 
commonwealths. 
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This Tree Trimmer has the Compound 
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leverage due to the pulley which is at- 
tached to the curved lever. It will sever 
any branch up to 144” in diameter with 
the slightest effort. 
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BARTLETT TREE PAINT 


For destroying and preventing the growth 
of wood destroying fungi and for the pro- 
tection of wounds, use Bartlett’s Tree 
Paint. Easily applied with ordinary paint 
brush. 


them official. Thus through various me- 
dias of ‘selection the oak or the apple 
might be designated as the unofficial tree 
of Arkansas, the blue spruce in Color- 3 
ado, the palm in Florida, the tulip pop- 
lar in Kentucky, the magnolia in Louis- 
iana, the white pine in Minnesota, the 
hard maple in New York, Wisconsin 
and Vermont, the green ash in North Da- 
kota, the buckeye in Ohio and the pal- 
metto in South Carolina. Also several 
States have officially selected State flow- 
ers which are the flowers of trees, such 
as the apple blossom in Arkansas and 
Michigan, the pine cone and tassel ‘in 
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ALF Z, NELSON 


At present Alf Z. Nelson is a member of 
the U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
He is engaged in forest economic research 
work. His first job for the Forest Service was 
baling hay on the Lolo National Forest in 
Montana, then for several years he worked 
on the Superior National Forest in Minne- 
sota. Following graduation from the Yale 
Forest School, he worked 18 months in South- 
ern California on watershed problems. For- 
est economic studies then took him to Color- 
ado, the Lake States, the New England States, 
and finally to Washington, D. C. 





TIMBER PRODUCTS AND _ INDUS- 
TRIES. Nelson Courtlandt Brown. 316 pp. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. $3.50. 

The inexhaustible possibilities of wood ut- 
ilization is brought clearly to the reader in 
this fine book by Professor Brown. 

The book is in seven parts. Part one gives 
the economics and general consideration of 
the industry. The next five parts take up: Con- 
struction Materials; Chemically Derived 
Products; Wood Containers; Mechanically 
Reduced Products; Fuel; and the last part 
is Miscellaneous Products. Will give everyone 
a greater understanding of this rapidly de- 
veloping and all-important field of the future 
of forestry. 

* * * 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN 
FORESTRY. Shirley W. Allen. 402 pp. 
American Forestry Series. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, $3.50. 

. . . and the last first.” Such is the case 
with this excellent publication in that it be- 
comes number one in the American Forestry 
Series. 

Its title is somewhat misleading as it is by 
no means elementary; rather a very compre- 
hensive reference book on the American for- 
estry situation, and should be in the hands of 
every forester, regardless of his status. 


The two chapters on “Public Policy” de- 
scribe all of the legislative acts that have 
guided forest practice to its present high 
status in the United States. 

“American Forest Schools,” “What Forest- 
ers Do and What They Earn,” “Information 
on the Practice of Industrial Forestry,” are 
titles of appendices that make valuable read- 
ing. 

* * * 

PORTFOLIO OF THE NATIONAL 
PARK AND MONUMENT SYSTEM. 
American Planning and Civic Association, 
901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Seventy-five cents. 

Part I, What Are National Parks; Part II, 
Conservation of Nature; Part III, Preserva- 
tion of History; Part IV, Facilities and Ser- 
vice. 

Very beautifully illustrated and containing 
valuable information concerning the splendid 
work of the National Park Service. Enjoyable 
reading and valuable reference. 

. * * 


TREE PRESERVATION BULLETINS. 
A. Robert Thompson, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, National Park Service. Bulletins 
one through seven. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Ten cents per Bul- 
letin. 

These bulletins have been very well written 
and illustrated by the author, Mr. A. Robert 
Thompson. These publications are very valu- 
able and well worth study by anyone engaged 
in tree preservation... —Karl Dressel. 

* * * 


PROPAGATION OF PLANTS. M. G. 
Kains and L. M. McQuesten. 555 pp. Orange 
Judd Publishing Co., New York. $3.50. 

This is a revision and streamlined model 
of an old standby. For years the original has 
been a standard text on plant propagation. 

The pictorial descriptions make this edi- 
tion much more understandable. Regardless 
of your field of endeavor, this book should be 
at hand for its wealth of information will an- 
swer many questions that crop up almost 
daily. 

* * * 

SOILLESS GROWTH OF PLANTS. 
Carleton Ellis and Miller W. Swaney. 152 pp. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York. $2.75. 

The new and rapidly growing field of soil- 
less growth is explained fully in this book. 
Formulae for the various solutions are given 
as other necessary cultural steps required in 
indulging in this pursuit either commercially 
or as a hobby. 


- * « 


“MANUAL OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA BOTANY:” Phillip A. Munz, 640 pgs., 
Lancaster Press, distributed by J. W. Stacey, 
Inc., 236 Flood Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

The need for a specialized botany covering 
the extensive flora of the complex regions of 
Southern California has long been felt. Dr. 
Munz’s manual published in 1935 fulfills this 
need in every detail. 

The book is a splendid addition to the fine 
works already available, but which were 
more general in scope. This manual should 
be in all public libraries and will be found 
of inestimable vale by all who work with 
plants in Southern California. 
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‘FREEMAN SERVICE’”’ 


Consultants in the Care of Trees 
— since 1911 — 
Protect Valued Trees from Winter Storms 
with 
Properly Installed Cables — Brace Rods — Pruning to Reduce Wind Resistance 


These economical practices at this time will enable priceless 
trees to withstand heavy winds and soil softening rains. 


For Expert Consultation and Estimates call 


George K. Freeman & Company 


ILOM% OFFICE MAILING ADDRESS: P. 0. BOX 697, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
PASADENA LOS ANGELES SANTA BARBARA 
Sycamore 38344 VAndike 5436 S. B. 4471 
Skilled Surgery . . . Disease and Insect Diagnosis . . . Spraying 
Soil Analysis... Specimen Trees ... Municipal Tree Problems 
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Insure Tree Planting Success *# + 
AIR — DEEP ROOTING — WATER 


The “Airqua Tree Bell’ assures these essentials by 
the nature of its construction and function. 


It is hollow and fully enclosed ... It cannot 
become clogged with roots or fill up with soil 


Water courses through it by capillary attraction, con- 
ducting air and water to dry, inaccessible sub-areas 
to insure deep-rooting. 
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Deep-rooted Trees are highly resistant to Drouth and 
Wind-throw. 





Particularly Recommended For: 


Newly planted highway trees— Trees on lawns that receive little air or moisture 
Trees in narrow parkways— through sod— 
Trees in City Parks— Trees in heavy compacted soil— 


(“The “Tree Bell” can be installed with a post-hole digger) 


Quantity prices on request 


Airqua Tree Bell Company 


320 BROADWAY SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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ORTHO tield man. It's his business to know and 
to work with you in bringing the best in scientific 
pest control to your aid 


youl present pest 


-esults you think 
Fight pests with knowledge—by using today’s 


better program best information and today’s best materials 
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“ORTHO” Technical Field Service Available At All Offices 
, LINDSAY - SACRAMENTO - SAN JOSE - WATSONVILLE - WHITTIER 
POMONA - REDLANDS - YAKIMA AND WENATCHEE, WASH. - ELIZABETH, NEW 


ANAHEIM ORANGE 
JERSEY 














